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FOREWORD 


HE  one  great  theme  for  mission 
study  during  191 4- 1915  is  “The 
Social  Force  of  Christian  Mis¬ 
sions.”  Home  and  foreign, 
General  Boards  and  Woman’s 
Boards  are  to  focus  attention 
upon  some  phase  of  this  theme.  In  this  age  of 
well-aroused  social  consciousness  one  could  not 
ask  for  a  more  appealing  subject,  nor  one  more 
challenging.  It  has  a  message  for  every  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  churches. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  put  into 
convenient  and  attractive  form  a  partial  account 
of  the  American  Board’s  share  in  social  uplift 
the  world  around.  Figures  given  from  year  to 
year  in  our  Annual  Report  tell  an  encouraging 
story  of  advance  in  church  membership,  en¬ 
rolment  in  schools,  treatments  in  hospitals. 
But  awakening  social  consciousness,  new  ideals, 
patriotism  cannot  be  tabulated.  Yet  these  are 
results  no  less  real.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  hence¬ 
forth  the  “social  force”  of  the  American  Board 
(the  home  churches  plus  the  missionaries)  will  be 
a  real  fact  to  many  minds  that  this  pamphlet  is 
sent  out. 


NEW  FOUNDATIONS 


The  foreign  missionary  is  essentially  a  build¬ 
er  of  civilization.  His  work  is  not  so  much  the 
doing  of  good  deeds  for  the  betterment  of  society, 
although  he  does  plenty  of  these,  as  the  creation 
of  society  itself.  His  task  is  not  so  much  to 
make  neighborhoods  comfortable  to  live  in  as  to 
cause  neighborhoods  to  exist.  He  is  the  creator 
of  social  life. 

In  pagan  lands  like  Africa,  he  introduces 
the  entire  machinery  of  civilization, — the  arts 
and  crafts  with  their  tools  and  methods,  together 
with  institutions  like  the  home,  the  church,  the 
school.  He  finds  nothing,  he  leaves  everything. 
In  non-Christian  civilizations  like  China,  his 
task  is  equally  fundamental  since  he  must  inter¬ 
penetrate  society  with  all  Christian  ideals. 

By  his  message  of  progress  and  freedom  he 
awakens  Manhood  with  a  hundred  appetites 
which  can  be  supplied  only  by  the  commerce  of 
the  West.  Thus  the  missionary,  while  standing 
for  spiritual  and  social  ideals,  becomes  a  maker 
of  markets  and  a  stimulator  of  trade.  As  a  social 
worker  he  is  in  a  class  by  himself. 


The  Social  Aspects 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  BOARD’S  WORK 

The  “Social  Aspects  of  Missions”  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  practical  results  of  missions.  It  is  the  side 
of  the  enterprise  that  has  been  emphasized  in  the  popular 
banquets  and  conferences  of  the  Laymen’s  Missionary 
Movement  and  the  United  Missionary  Campaign  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  the  side  that  has  gripped  the  im¬ 
agination  of  some  of  the  great  men  of  wealth  and  of  inter¬ 
national  influence,  and  has  led  to  magnificent  legacies  and 
to  increasing  approval  of  the  work  in  its  present  breadth. 

The  spiritual  motive  and  the  spiritual  results  will  ever 
remain  the  heart  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  but  the  moral 
reforms  and  the  great  by-products  such  as  education, 
medicine,  and  industrial  training  will  win  popular  approval 
in  increasing  measure. 

What  a  contrast  the  missionary  enterprise  of  today 
makes  with  the  beginnings  of  American  Missions!  Five 
young  men  stand  before  the  group  of  dignified  and  solemn 
ministers  of  Massachusetts.  Their  spokesman,  Adoniram 
Judson,  presents  a  petition  in  behalf  of  a  mission  to  the 
heathen,  earnestly  seeking  the  counsel  of  the  church  fathers 
as  to  whether  they  should  renounce  the  plan  as  visionary 
and  impracticable. 

Suppose  that  Judson  had  said  to  those  ministers  at 
Bradford,  “Gentlemen,  we  want  you  to  back  us  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  in  foreign  lands  that  contemplates  the  starting  of 
model  farms,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  founding 
of  several  hundred  thousand  village  schools  and  colleges, 
the  establishing  of  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  the  setting 
up  of  printing  presses,  the  founding  of  kindergartens,  the 
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agitating  of  reforms,  institutions  for  fallen  women,  con¬ 
victs,  orphans  and  the  insane.”  Undoubtedly  that  last 
word  would  have  been  used  to  characterize  the  five  young 
men! 

When  the  enterprise  was  started  Christianity  itself 
was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  “Social  Aspects”  it  would 
develop  within  a  century.  A  minister  who  would  have 
sounded  the  note  of  a  social  gospel  would  have  lost  his  pulpit 
in  a  fortnight.  When  one  thinks  of  the  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  life  and  activities  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  it  can  be  appreciated  that  we  stand 
today  in  a  mighty  transition  period. 

We  have  an  enticing  prospect  before  us  as  we  glance 
here  and  there  through  the  fields  of  the  American  Board 
to  discover  the  practical  results  in  every  country  where  our 
missionaries  have  carried  the  social  gospel. 

That  we  may  see  the  full  scope  of  the  study  before  us 
we  here  list  the  sub-heads  under  which  the  topic  will  be 
presented : 

Exploration 

Language 

Science  and  Laws 

Industries 

Moral  Reforms 

Medicine 

Education 


EXPLORATION 

The  other  day  I  called  at  Cook’s  Tourist  office  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  Albania  and  inland 
in  the  Turkish  Empire.  When  the  manager  heard  I  wanted 
to  arrange  for  a  party  traveling  in  Europe  he  said  with 
satisfaction,  “That’s  our  business — twenty  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  line.”  But  when  the  list  of  towns  was 
given  in  those  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  world  he  threw 
up  his  hands  with  a  smile,  “That’s  a  missionary  trip.  We 
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are  merely  a  tourist  agency,  not  an  exploration  bureau.  If 
you  are  going  into  that  part  of  the  world  go  ask  the  mission¬ 
aries.” 

The  missionary  is  always  the  first  in  and  the  last  out  of 
troubled  territory.  Many  great  sections  of  the  world  have 
first  been  opened  up  by  him.  While  we  cherish  the  name  of 
Livingstone  as  the  greatest  missionary  explorer  we  could 
recall  other  men  in  other  fields  who  first  forced  *an  entrance 
into  the  unknown.  We  Congregationalists  are  proud  of  the 
story  of  Smith  and  Dwight  who  in  1830  accepted  their  in¬ 
structions  from  the  American  Board  to  “spy  out”  the  land 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Disguised  as  native  merchants 
and  with  their  whole  outfit  on  pack  horses,  they  pierced 
through  the  Turkish  Empire  across  the  great  plains  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  far  away  into  Persia.  Their 
report  of  that  trip  was  long  a  standard  authority. 
S.  Wells  Williams,  one  of  our  most  noted  missionaries  in 
China,  gave  to  the  world  the  first  reliable  account  of  the 
Lin  Chiu  Islands,  and  as  early  as  1847  published  in  his 
volume,  “The  Middle  Kingdom”,  much  first-hand  geo¬ 
graphical  information.  Within  recent  years  Mr.  Ells¬ 
worth  Huntington  received  a  prize  from  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  in  recognition  of  valuable  exploration 
of  the  upper  Euphrates  River  carried  on  while  he  was 
connected  with  our  Euphrates  College  in  Harpoot. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  tours,  definitely  undertaken, 
that  valuable  work  is  done.  Behind  the  simple  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  founding  of  any  new  station  often  lies  the  thrill¬ 
ing  tale  of  exploration  and  of  adventure.  Such  a  task  is 
seldom  recognized  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  but  it 
calls  for  intensive  study  of  the  land  and  is  a  difficult  and 
important  feature  oi  missionary  service.  Our  mission 
force  still  includes  many  veterans  who  have  done  their 
part,  as  John  the  Baptist,  “To  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord” 
into  unknown  regions,  and  even  now  in  some  oi  our  mission 
fields,  especially  in  Africa,  the  task  of  opening  up  great 
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new  areas  is  being  faithfully  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
the  Kingdom. 

It  should  be  of  special  interest  to  us  that  the  American 
Board  was  the  “first  in”  of  all  the  boards  in  West  India, 
Ceylon,  Natal,  Angola,  Hawaii,  the  Caroline,  Marshall  and 
Gilbert  Islands,  Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  Greece  and  Bulgaria, 
and  has  had  much  to  do  in  making  known  the  conditions 
and  resources  of  these  regions. 

LANGUAGE 

The  other  day  in  the  East  Northfield  Hotel  a  boy  was 
pointed  out  who  was  serving  in  the  dining  room,  carrying 
the  heavy  trays.  He  was  a  lad  who  came  ten  years  ago 
from  a  cannibal  tribe  which  had  no  written  language. 
This  boy  is  attempting  the  task  of  reducing  his  native 
tongue  to  writing  and  of  translating  portions  of  the  Bible 
into  the  new  language.  The  imagination  thrills  at  the 
thought  of  what  that  may  mean  to  his  tribe.  This  black 
boy  will,  perhaps,  fling  the  bridge  of  written  speech  across 
the  gulf  that  lies  between  the  grunt  of  a  savage  and  the 
literature  of  civilization. 

Such  a  task  has  been  undertaken  and  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  by  many  a  missionary  in  the  last  century.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  record  the  fact  that  missionaries  have 
translated  the  Bible  into  482  languages  and  dialects,  many 
of  which  they  first  reduced  to  writing.  But  do  we  for  a 
moment  appreciate  the  labor  involved  in  just  one  such 
task?  Perhaps  this  verbal  snapshot  will  suggest  the  under¬ 
lying  drama  in  all  missionary  translation. 

A  little  group  of  friends  surrounds  a  tall,  thin,  gray¬ 
haired  missionary  in  the  printing  office  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  New  York.  He  sets  up  with  his  own  hand 
the  type  of  the  last  verse  of  the  Revelation  in  the  language 
of  the  Gilbert  Islands  which  he  himself  had  reduced  to 
writing.  A  proof  is  taken  and  corrected  and  Hiram  Bing- 
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ham  reads  these  words  aloud,  “The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you  all,  Amen.”  The  type  is  hurried  to  the 
press  room,  where  the  form  is  made  up  and  stands  waiting 
for  these  two  lines.  The  first  sheet  receives  the  imprint. 
While  the  company  waits  a  completed,  bound  Bible  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  old  hero.  The  work  of  thirty-six  years 
is  finished. 

Hiram  Bingham  was  only  one  of  many  American  Board 
missionaries  who  have  given  years  of  noble  service  to  Bible 
translation.  In  the  library  of  the  Congregational  House, 
Boston,  there  are  Bibles  of  many  languages,  representing 
the  work  of  American  Board  missionaries.  At  the  present 
time  our  missionaries  in  four  fields  are  engaged  in  the  re¬ 
vision  of  new  editions,  including  Dr.  Thompson  of  Bulgaria, 
Dr.  Goodrich  in  China,  Mr.  Taylor  in  South  Africa,  and 
Dr.  Stover  in  West  Africa. 

In  other  literary  work  the  missionary’s  contribution  is 
manifold.  He  usually  writes  the  hymns  and  inspires  the 
Christian  songs  of  his  entire  field.  One  missionary  whom  I 
know  well  used  to  spend  his  summers  in  producing  the  devo¬ 
tional  literature  for  the  native  church  of  his  district.  After 
selecting  themes  greatly  needed  by  his  people  the  studies 
were  translated  into  seven  neighboring  dialects,  and  through 
the  regular  Christian  newspapers  and  a  wide  sale  of  pamph¬ 
lets  his  work  on  the  mountain  top  flowed  down  into  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes  in  the  arid  plain  below.  Do  you  know  that 
the  American  Board  carries  on  in  its  different  fields  no  less 
than  seven  religious  newspapers,  interpreting  the  events  of 
the  world  and  presenting  the  spiritual  message  to  our  native 
churches?  Over  ten  million  pages  of  Christian  literature 
stream  annually  from  our  ten  presses  the  world  around. 
Any  one  attracted  by  the  opportunity  and  needs  of  the 
printed  page  could  largely  increase  missionary  efficiency  by 
a  gift  of  $10,000  to  develop  our  presses. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

No  missionary  goes  to  the  field  with  the  purpose  of  be¬ 
coming  a  scientist  or  an  expert  in  international  law,  but 
frequently  in  the  faithful  performance  of  their  appointed 
tasks  our  missionaries  have  rendered  conspicuous  service 
in  these  lines.  Many  a  science  is  richer  today  because  of 
their  keen  observation  and  painstaking  study. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Fairbank,  for  fifty  years  an  American  Board 
missionary  in  the  Marathi  Mission,  father  and  grandfather 
of  missionaries  there  today,  was  a  master  of  the  botany  and 
zoology  of  his  district.  He  also  made  a  choice  collection  of 
shells,  many  of  which  are  in  the  museum  of  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege.  Dr.  John  T.  Gulick,  our  missionary  in  China  and 
Japan  and  later  a  resident  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  made 
a  scholarly  study  of  variations  in  lower  forms  of  animal  life 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  eminent  contributors  to  the 
study  of  evolution.  Another  member  of  the  same  family, 
Luther  H.  Gulick,  was  a  student  of  geology  in  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Missionaries  on  the  field  today  are  not  behind 
these  earlier  workers  in  similar  achievements.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Geographic  Magazine  of  December,  1913  was  interesting 
reading  to  us  for  its  two  excellent  articles  by  Messrs.  Zumbro 
and  Banninga  of  the  Madura  Mission.  Revealing  long 
years  of  observation  they  prove  the  breadth  of  interest  and 
the  practical  accuracy  of  missionaries  as  observers. 

In  the  realm  of  international  law  and  relationships  the 
names  of  many  missionaries  are  prominently  known.  Our 
own  S.  Wells  Williams  had  a  large  share  in  outlining  the 
famous  Tientsin  Treaty  of  1858  between  the  United  States 
and  China.  His  efforts,  chiefly,  secured  the  insertion  of  the 
“Toleration  Clause”  which  gave  the  missionaries  large 
liberty  in  Christian  instruction.  This  same  remarkable 
man  accompanied  Commodore  Perry  in  both  the  first  and 
second  expeditions  to  Japan  and  had  no  small  part  in  the 
opening  of  that  nation  as  well  as  China  to  the  western 
world. 
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Our  missionaries  have  been  large  contributors  to  the 
development  of  national  life  and  better  governments.  In 
his  monumental  work,  “Christian  Missions  and  Social 
Progress,”  Dr.  Dennis  speaks  of  the  service  rendered  by 
our  missionaries,  Dr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Curtis,  in  bringing 
about  prison  reforms  in  Japan.  Just  this  year  the  work  of 
Dr.  Sidney  Gulick  of  Japan  has  been  widely  heralded  in  the 
press  of  the  country  as  a  champion  of  the  cause  of  justice 
and  fair  play  toward  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  original  idea  for  the  limitation  of  immigration,  known 
as  the  “Five  Percent  Basis”,  he  presented  to  President 
Wilson,  Secretary  Bryan  and  to  committees  and  members 
of  congress  and  it  is  receiving  the  serious  consideration  of 
our  law-makers. 

To  the  interests  of  world  peace  our  missionaries  have 
been  large  contributors.  One  of  the  foremost  in  this  great 
task  was  Dr.  De  Forest  of  Japan.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  he  was  made  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  and  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor 
of  Japan. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

When  we  mention  the  industrial  and  commercial 
development  that  has  been  brought  to  mission  fields  we 
approach  a  complicated  question.  Some  one  will  surely 
say  that  the  commercial  development  of  the  East  is  not  a 
by-product  of  Christianity  but  one  of  the  hindrances  to  the 
progress  of  Christ’s  Kingdom,  Our  answer  is  both  yes  and 
no!  The  missionary  never  introduces  the  appalling  evils 
that  are  sometimes  called  the  “by-products  of  civilization.” 
Go  visit  the  brothels,  saloons  and  dives  of  the  coast  cities 
in  China,  or  read  of  the  hideous  dissemination  of  disease 
that  has  occurred  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  or  again 
study  the  terrible  results  of  industrial  upheaval  on  the 
black  man’s  character  at  the  Kimberly  Mines  and  in  the 
gold  sands  of  the  Rand,  or  once  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
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horrors  of  the  liquor  trade  with  the  child-like  tribes  of 
Africa,  and  we  shall  be  willing  to  admit  that  it  would  be 
better  for  these  people  to  remain  in  heathenism  than  to 
“rise”  in  the  industrial  scale,  if  these  crimes  of  civilization 
are  necessary  adjuncts  of  progress.  These  evils  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  to  be  blamed  upon  rapacious  and  heartless  corpora¬ 
tions  and  individuals  anxious  only  for  profits  and  whose 
dividends  are  besmirched  with  the  evil  perpetrated  by 
their  agents  on  the  frontiers.  A  little  clearer  thinking 
would  prove  that  the  missionary  is  often  blamed  with  the 
evil  reputations  achieved  by  our  sailors  on  shore  leave, 
and  by  our  careless  travelers  who  add  weight  in  the  scale 
against  morality,  purity  and  restraint. 

But  the  missionary  does  open  the  way  for  the  industrial 
development  in  every  land  where  he  works.  Dr.  Cham¬ 
bers  writes  from  Adana,  Turkey,  of  the  great  plain  with  its 
twenty  steam  ploughs  and  its  eighty  American  threshers 
at  work  where  not  many  years  ago  the  primitive  plough  of 
Abraham’s  day  was  still  in  use.  Sam  Higginbotham  in 
North  India  can  treble  the  acreage^yield  of  a  native  wheat 
field  in  one  season  and  without  an  ounce  of  fertilizer,  by 
merely  sinking  his  American  steel  plough  eighteen  inches 
deep  into  the  unworked  soil.  The  results  of  his  study  of 
the  single  question  of  silage  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  the  dread  results  of  famine  from  a  single  crop 
failure  in  an  India  district. 

Imagine  the  value  in  community  prosperity  and 
character-building  of  such  work  as  Dr.  House  is  doing  in 
Salonica  on  his  experiment  farm.  Through  the  cultivation 
of  small  fruits  and  by  careful  graftings  of  cherry,  peach  and 
pear  he  is  introducing  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  Macedonia 
new  sources  of  livelihood  for  its  needy  people.  Or  go  yonder 
to  Van  to  see  the  permanent  and  continuing  results  of  the 
new  industries  that  were  opened  up  in  ’95  byt  Dr.  Raynolds 
for  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  rugs,  cloth,  to.  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  massacre  victims.  In  Oorfa  the  three  thousand 
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women  who  are  supported  in  the  lace  works  and  rug  works 
started  by  Corinna  Shattuck  and  so  ably  continued  by 
Francis  Leslie,  are  yet  another  testimony  to  the  industrial 
development  that  the  missionary  makes  possible.  Over  in 
India  our  missionary,  Mr.  Churchill,  has  constructed  a 
loom  which  makes  three  times  as  much  cloth  in  an  hour  as 
its  nearest  competitor,  and  for  the  invention  of  which  the 
government  has  subsidized  his  work  ever  since,  believing 
that  this  loom  can  go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  self-sup¬ 
port  and  uplift  to  large  groups  of  native  weavers  who  are 
facing  starvation  because  of  their  inability  to  compete  with 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  looms.  In  this  same  district  Dr. 
S.  B.  Fairbank,  mentioned  before,  brought  lasting  benefits 
to  the  people  through  his  invention  of  an  improved  and  in¬ 
expensive  plough.  It  is  stated  that  he  did  more  than  any 
other  man  of  his  generation  for  the  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  district.  A  fine  example  of  character-building 
through  the  introduction  of  industries  may  be  seen  at  Mt. 
Silinda  in  Africa.  On  the  farm  experiments  are  being 
carried  on  with  twenty-seven  different  kinds  of  crops,  most 
of  them  new  to  the  country.  In  sawmill,  brick  yard  and 
machine  shop  boys  from  the  kraals  are  being  transformed 
into  effective  Christian  workmen.  In  South  Africa,  Mrs. 
Edwards,  the  beloved  first  missionary  of  our  Woman’s 
Board  of  Boston,  has  been  for  years  a  recognized  authority 
on  agriculture.  British  and  Boer  farmers  as  well  as  Zulus 
have  looked  to  her  for  advice  regarding  rotation  of  crops, 
fertilizers,  and  many  another  problem. 

As  we  see  these  convincing  results  of  industrial  work  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  no  longer  ago  than  1850  Cyrus  Ham¬ 
lin  in  Turkey  was  trying  to  win  the  approval  of  the  Board 
officers  and  his  fellow-missionaries  when  he  embarked  in 
his  great  venture  of  bread-making  and  laundering  for  the 
English  armies,  a  story,  by  the  way,  which  every  Con- 
gregationalist  should  read  in  Hamlin’s  “My  Life  and  Times.” 
His  manufacture  of  stove  pipes  and  rat  traps  were  never  as 
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famous  but  $25,000  of  profits  from  his  industries  that  went 
into  the  building  of  thirteen  native  churches  is  the  least  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  value  of  Cyrus  Hamlin’s  vision.  Our  converts 
must  be  made  “not  only  good,  but  good  for  something,”  and 
our  missionary  work  will  never  be  complete  until  it  gives  to 
every  boy  and  girl  a  knowledge  of  a  trade  by  which  the 
Christian  family  shall  rise  to  leadership  in  the  social  scale. 
Rapidly  we  are  passing  from  the  time  when  we  count  our 
biggest  results  in  increase  in  church  membership.  We 
want  to  know  whether  our  Christian  communities  are  able 
to  draw  away  from  the  thatch  roofed,  mud  hut,  next  door 
to  starvation  and  are  able  at  least  in  the  next  generation, 
through  education  and  industrial  progress,  to  become 
leaders  in  their  communities.  We  do  not  claim  that  the 
missionary  is  the  only  influence  but  that  he  is  one  of  the 
first  influences  that  spreads  a  knowledge  of  machinery, 
better  agriculture  and  of  most  of  the  arts,  crafts  and  trades. 
And  to  this  claim  we  add  the  second,  that  whatever  the 
missionary  does  introduce  is  a  net  gain  and  not  a  curse 
upon  the  population. 

MORAL  REFORMS 

In  moral  reforms  we  find  the  largest  single  by-product 
of  the  missionaries’  work.  We  cannot  claim  that  the 
missionary  is  always  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
front  of  the  reform  movements.  He  is  more  often  the 
machinery  down  in  the  hold  furnishing  the  driving  power. 

They  tell  us  that  witchcraft  destroys  four  million  lives  a 
year  in  Africa  and  the  greatest  foe  to  witchcraft  is  the  mis¬ 
sionary.  Wherever  the  missionary  goes  the  witch  doctor  is 
hunting  a  job.  Quackery  with  its  long  list  of  droll  pres¬ 
criptions  and  dangerous  doses  will  pass  the  same  way  under 
the  white  light  of  modern  medical  science.  Nakedness  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  every  mission  station.  We  may  read 
Dickens  with  a  smile  when  he  cartoons  the  sending  of  blan¬ 
kets  to  the  Hottentots,  but  none  the  less  we  recognize  the 
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moral  value  of  our  missionaries’  work  in  this  line.  When 
you  list  the  world-gains  of  the  missionary  century  print 
the  word  “Slavery”  also  in  heavy  capitals.  Livingstone 
staggered  from  mile  to  dreary  mile  of  his  last  journeys 
calling  down  God’s  help  and  blessing  on  any  who  would 
“help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of  the  world,”  and  many  a 
missionary  since  then  has  helped  to  sound  the  knell  of 
barter  in  human  life. 

Mention  any  country  and  a  list  of  reforms  at  once 
springs  to  the  mind.  In  China  there  is  the  great  crusade 
against  opium  which  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  world 
with  its  effectiveness  and  sincerity.  Wherever  American 
Board  missionaries  are  stationed  in  China  they  have  waged 
ceaseless  war  against  this  traffic  and  are  doing  their  part 
now  through  refuges  to  treat  the  victims  of  the  habit  all 
about  them.  Couple  with  this  that  other  reform,  the 
anti-foot -binding  crusade,  for  which  the  missionary  has 
been  largely  responsible  and  which  has  done  away  with  the 
greatest  single  form  of  unnecessary  suffering  that  woman¬ 
hood  has  ever  borne.  Our  missionaries  early  took  a  stand 
against  this  custom  and  by  closing  their  schools  to  girls 
with  bound  feet  aided  effectively  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reform  movement.  When  once  we  see  how  easily  such 
reforms  are  effected  it  makes  us  wonder  whether  half  the 
great  wrongs  and  crimes  of  uncivilized  races  could  not  be 
righted  if  we  but  used  our  forces  with  discretion  and  clever¬ 
ness. 

When  we  turn  to  India  we  need  only  mention  the  out¬ 
standing  social  evils  of  a  century  or  half  century  ago  to  be 
reminded  of  the  great  achievements  of  our  missionaries. 
Widow-burning  has  been  abolished;  infanticide,  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  girls  to  a  life  of  prostitution  in  the  temples,  child 
marriage,  and  enforced  widowhood  are  being  undermined. 
Even  the  caste  system,  the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  Christian  thought  the  world  around,  is  yielding 
gradually  to  Christian  influences.  The  prayers  and  ef- 
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fective  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  aided  by  the  leaders  of  the 
native  reform  movements  will  yet  win  on  this  infamous  and 
ill-fated  battle  field.  When  the  victory  is  won  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  will  receive  due  credit  for  its  share  in  the  reform, 
for  as  early  as  1847  the  workers  in  our  Madura  Mission 
adopted  a  resolution  compelling  all  natives  to  renounce 
caste  as  a  condition  of  receiving  employment  in  the  mission. 
The  stand  taken  then  did  much  to  break  down  caste  bon- 
dage  in  that  section. 

Read  once  again  the  pronouncement  of  the  program  of 
Jesus  as  He  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament.  “The  prison¬ 
ers  are  visited,  the  blind  see,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the 
poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them” — and  note  that  it 
is  not  the  cold  crumb  of  comfort  of  the  pious  tract  passer,  but 
the  warm  sympathy  of  the  practical  representative  of  the 
social  gospel  of  Christ  that  is  making  itself  felt  the  world 
around.  All  the  practical  gains  that  the  social  gospel  has 
achieved  in  America  have  been  strengthened  and  aided  and 
in  many  cases  pioneered  by  the  broad  work  of  our  mission¬ 
aries  on  the  field.  One  illustration  comes  to  mind.  It  is 
impossible  of  proof,  but  the  statement  is  made  that  all 
Japan  ever  undertook  to  do  for  her  six  classes  of  needy, 
such  as  the  insane,  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  orphan,  the  fallen 
and  the  returned  convict  seems  to  have  been  packed  into 
these  last  few  years.  Two  thousand  years  of  Shintoism  and 
Buddhism  combined  never  opened  an  orphanage,  a  hospital 
or  a  refuge.  More  than  half  of  all  Japan  does  today  for 
these  classes  seems  to  have  been  inspired,  if  not  definitely 
started,  by  the  tiny  fraction  of  one-quarter  of  one  percent 
of  the  population  who  took  their  inspiration  from  the  cross 
of  Him  who  came  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  world. 

MEDICINE 

Ah,  this  is  what  we  have  waited  for!  About  this  we 
have  never  had  a  question.  Our  Board  treated  last  year 
380,000  cases  in  its  hospitals.  Toward  the  running  ex- 
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penses  of  the  70  hospitals  and  dispensaries  the  Board  now 
contributes  less  than  $5000  in  addition  to  the  salaries  of 
some  of  the  doctors.  A  little  figuring  suggests  the  point 
that  so  far  as  its  cost  to  Congregational  churches  in  America 
is  concerned  every  dollar  we  invest  in  medical  missions  under 
the  Board  is  making  possible  about  seventy-five  treatments. 
When  we  remember  that  usually  only  the  most  serious  and 
aggravated  ills  of  the  human  body  come  to  the  foreign 
doctor’s  attention  we  can  be  thankful  to  God  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  received  such  an  opportunity  to  bless  ignorant 
humanity.  With  their  patients  coming  often  a  hundred 
miles  across  country  in  springless  carts,  in  wheelbarrows, 
even  on  the  backs  of  men,  the  fifty  physicians  under  the 
Board  may  well  be  envied  by  their  fellow-practitioners  in 
this  country.  There  is  no  competition  or  overlapping  in 
the  foreign  physician’s  practice. 

Our  own  Peter  Parker  was  the  pioneer  of  all  medical 
missionaries  in  China  and  the  founder  of  the  first  missionary 
hospital  in  all  that  land.  Some  of  our  doctors  now  in  the 
field  are  among  the  most  famous  of  all  the  medical  mission¬ 
aries.  Dr.  Shepard  in  Aintab,  whose  staff  achieves  the 
phenomenal  number  of  56,000  treatments  a  year,  has  the 
unique  honor  of  seeing  the  missionaries  of  the  mission  and 
of  that  region  called  “shiperts”  by  the  rough  Kurdish  tribes 
back  in  the  hills,  because  they  belong  to  Dr.  Shepard’s 
work.  To  be  “a  shipert”  guarantees  a  free  pass  through 
the  territory.  The  building  of  Dr.  Van  Allen’s  hospital  in 
Madura,  India,  by  generous  and  grateful  Hindu  patients 
has  become  a  classic  illustration  of  their  appreciation  of 
the  Christian  physician’s  service.  In  every  emergency  as 
well  as  under  normal  conditions  the  missionary  physician  is 
eager  to  serve.  This  was  notably  true  in  1911  after  the 
battle  of  Foochow  when  Dr.  Kinnear’s  new  operating  room 
was  crowded  with  the  wounded  and  dying  brought  in  from 
the  battle  lines.  Manchu  and  Chinese  alike  were  served 
with  tenderest  care. 
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Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  direct  relief  of  medical 
treatments,  but  we  must  not  forget  other  activities,  produc¬ 
ing  perhaps  even  greater  social  results.  The  development 
of  medical  science,  the  building  of  medical  schools  and  the 
training  of  nurses,  the  promotion  of  sanitation,  must  be 
laid  in  large  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  medical  mission¬ 
ary  and  of  the  missionary  hospital.  In  Japan  Dr.  Berry  of 
our  own  Board  had  a  large  share  in  the  training  of  native 
physicians,  having  at  one  time  one  hundred  and  twenty 
students  under  his  care.  He  also  began  the  training  of 
nurses  in  Japan  and  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  for  his 
services  to  the  nation.  At  the  present  time  our  physicians 
are  doing  similar  work  in  their  hospitals  and  some  of  our 
nurses  have  a  score  of  bright  native  girls  under  their  training, 
who  will  later  go  out  into  their  villages,  sometimes  to  give  the 
only  intelligent  medical  help  to  the  women  of  their  towns. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  nurse  left  the  rooms  here  in  Boston  on 
her  way  to  a  post  in  Turkey  where  she  will  be  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  nurse  in  charge  of  a  great  hospital.  She  had  been 
the  assistant  superintendent  in  one  of  America’s  most 
famous  hospitals  and  she  had  turned  her  back  upon  a  salary 
of  $1200  in  order  to  invest  her  life  with  its  new  and  unusual 
multiplying  power  in  a  hospital  where  her  salary  will  be  a 
pittance  of  $385  a  year.  She  will  never  regret  it! 

In  the  promotion  of  sanitation  at  all  times,  but  es¬ 
pecially  in  times  of  famine  and  plague,  our  medical  mission¬ 
aries  have  been  generous  servants  of  the  people.  Dr. 
Young  of  North  China  rendered  conspicuous  service  during 
the  terrible  epidemic  of  plague  a  few  years  ago.  In  other 
lands  our  missionaries,  whether  physicians  or  not,  have 
labored  so  effectively  that  their  services  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  governments. 

A  typical  piece  of  twentieth  century  missionary  work 
has  recently  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Bliss  of  Shaowu,  China. 
The  terrible  mortality  among  Chinese  babies  led  him  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  fine  Ayershire  cattle  and  start  a  dairy.  The 
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Chinese,  who  have  used  cows  from  time  immemorial  only 
for  plowing,  come  from  far  and  near  to  see  a  cow  that  gives 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  pounds  of  milk  daily.  (One  of 
their  own  giving  three  or  four  pounds  is  a  prize.)  A  large 
decrease  in  the  death  rate  of  infants  will  follow,  as  the 
necessary  corollary  of  the  intervention  of  the  safeguards 
that  are  now  axiomatic  in  the  west.  An  era  of  “better 
babies”  will  dawn  in  that  part  of  China. 

Where  is  the  man  who  claims  that  missions  are  fanat¬ 
ical  and  theoretical  propaganda?  I  remember  traveling 
with  a  famous  public  lecturer,  who  in  one  breath  said  he  did 
not  believe  in  “foreign  missions,”  but  in  the  next  breath 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  the  hospitals,  colleges, 
schools,  and  industrial  plants  he  had  seen  in  different  fields. 
“Well,”  I  said,  “you  have  just  given  material  for  one  of 
the  best  missionary  pamphlets  I  ever  read.”  “Oh,”  said 
he,  “if  you  call  that  missions  of  course  there  is  no  fool  who 
could  question  for  a  minute  that  they  are  the  greatest  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  world.”  Well,  we  do  “call  that  missions.” 
These  signs  of  advance  are  the  necessary  by-products  of  the 
spirit  and  capacity  and  influence  and  unflagging  energies  of 
your  own  missionaries,  for  whose  work  you  are  sending 
your  offerings  from  year  to  year. 

EDUCATION 

Carlisle,  when  he  approached  the  end  of  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  famous  history,  wrote  to  a  friend,  “I  now  begin 
to  see  land.”  We  have  come  to  the  last  great  division  and 
one  upon  which  our  Board  has  placed  a  particular  emphasis 
in  recent  years.  Sometimes  it  has  been  felt  by  a  few  that 
the  development  of  education  would  mean  a  drawing  away 
from  the  point  of  first  emphasis,  namely  upon  the  evangel¬ 
ization  of  native  populations  and  the  building  up  of  the 
native  church.  But  Education  and  Evangelism  can  never 
be  discussed  as  separate  issues.  They  are  as  inseparable 
as  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water.  Since  the  education- 
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al  missionary  now  has  the  most  direct  approach  to  the 
leaders  in  many  of  our  fields,  the  policy  of  missions 
must  change  to  use  the  educational  missionary  more  than 
ever  in  the  direct  evangelistic  work.  We  must  remember 
that  the  complete  separation  of  education  and  religion  which 
we  know  in  America  is  not  true  of  mission  fields.  There  the 
spiritual  teaching  underlies  all  missionary  education.  The 
Bible  is  always  a  text  book,  the  training  of  character  is 
regarded  as  the  objective,  while  in  this  country,  because  of 
the  struggle  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  Bible  is 
banned  and  direct  efforts  in  character  building  are  often 
regarded  as  an  intrusion. 

When  you  read  of  the  nearly  80,000  children  and  young 
people  scattered  in  1,500  schools  in  our  missions  throughout 
the  world  you  may  be  sure  that  these  80,000  are  receiving 
the  truest  teaching  in  character  and  usually  the  only  in- 
spiration  for  pure  living  that  will  be  given  in  all  these  dis¬ 
tricts. 

But  the  essential  feature  of  education  is  the  training 
of  leaders.  Statesmanship  in  education  centers  there.  We 
are  not  merely  teaching  individuals  to  read  and  write,  to 
alleviate  suffering,  but  we  are  developing  the  few  who  will 
influence  the  many  in  the  decades  to  follow.  In  China 
after  the  recent  revolution  each  district  and  town  sought 
for  leaders  who  knew  western  forms  of  government,  men  of 
education,  men  of  integrity,  men  of  character,  and  they 
found  these  not  as  a  matter  of  accident  but  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  in  the  Christian  churches.  With  sixty  members  of 
Parliament  confessed  Christians,  with  the  vice  president  of 
the  senate,  three  or  four  secretaries  of  departments  in  their 
public  portfolios  and  many  of  the  great  industrial  leaders  of 
China  numbered  in  the  Christian  churches,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  development  in  the  next  generation  will  be  even 
more  rapid  than  at  present. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  will  you  find  an  argument  for  the 
value  of  Christian  missions  more  cogent,  more  convincing, 
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or  more  attractive  than  the  argument  of  the  changed  at¬ 
titude  of  governments  toward  educational  missions  in 
recent  years.  In  South  Africa,  not  many  years  ago,  the 
bitterest  opposition  was  expressed  against  our  educational 
work.  Today  nearly  a  hundred  schools  under  the  care  of 
the  Board  are  supported  there  by  government  grants.  The 
minister  of  education  works  in  close  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Bunker,  who  is  the  inspector  and  leader  of  this  great  school 
system.  Over  in  Ceylon  11,000  pupils  in  schools  are  costing 
the  Board  hardly  anything  because  government  grants 
make  possible  this  great  work.  Yonder  in  India,  that  tried 
to  drive  out  the  first  five  American  young  men  just  a  century 
ago,  perhaps  more  than  half  of  the  total  cost  of  the  village 
school  work,  including  35,000  children  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
is  met  by  government  grants.  The  officials  are  ready  to 
advance  especially  the  practical  sides  of  our  education,  such 
as  industries  and  the  sciences. 

The  best  instance  of  this  government  co-operation  is  the 
now  famous  case  in  Shansi  Province,  China,  where  the 
officials  came  to  our  own  American  Board  missionaries  and 
turned  over  to  their  keeping  all  of  the  schools  that  had 
been  founded  under  government  authority  in  eight  counties 
because  they  knew  that  American  missionaries  could  run 
those  schools  better  than  they  could  themselves. 

Turkey  also  is  preparing  great  plans  for  the  new  edu¬ 
cational  system  that  is  to  spread  throughout  the  empire, 
and  these  plans  are  modelled  exactly  after  the  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  they  know  best,  namely  that  of  the  mission  schools. 

These  schools  and  colleges  in  Turkey  are  a  monument 
to  the  American  Board’s  educational  policy  and  are  looked 
to  by  many  other  Boards  desiring  to  lay  strong  foundations. 
Throughout  the  land,  from  Constantinople  to  Van,  and 
from  Marsovan  to  Aintab  and  Mardin,  schools  of  all  grades 
from  kindergarten  to  college  have  been  established.  Their 
graduates  are  in  cities  and  remote  mountain  villages,  every¬ 
where  sources  of  light  and  inspiration.  The  part  which 
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Robert  College,  founded  by  the  American  Board,  has  had  in 
training  the  men  who  led  in  Bulgaria’s  struggle  for  freedom 
is  fairly  typical  of  the  influence  of  other  colleges  in  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

Did  not  Albania  call  together  its  first  national  council 
to  decide  upon  its  alphabet  and  its  second  national  council  to 
establish  a  normal  school  that  was  afterwards  crushed  out  of 
existence  by  Turkish  oppression?  The  day  has  come  when 
a  rapid  and  consistent  development  of  education  in  Albania 
will  be  achieved  either  by  our  missionaries  or  by  their  own 
government,  but  the  first  hint  of  the  value  of  education  was 
given  to  the  people  through  the  school  at  Kortcha  and  the 
few  Albanian  graduates  of  the  institutions  in  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Well,  the  story  is  told  and  yet  how  inadequately!  Just 
a  name  here  and  there,  a  few  facts  drawn  from  the  whole 
volume  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  and  devotion  represented  by 
our  617  missionaries  and  the  thousands  who  have  preceded 
them!  Yet  we  see  that  the  whole  social  fabric  of  the  Orient 
is  being  changed,  that  there  is  not  a  land  in  the  East  that  is 
not  undergoing  tremendous  transformations  as  the  result  of 
the  missionaries’  presence.  The  thoughtful  reader  will  rec¬ 
ognize  that  these  social  changes  are  fundamental  to  future 
progress  and  that  in  stimulating  them  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  has  been  no  mere  dabbler  in  good  works.  These  lines 
of  service  abroad  mean  vastly  more  even  than  similar  lines 
in  our  own  land.  Undertaken  often  to  meet  immediate, 
pressing  need  they  are  proving  to  be  the  very  foundation 
stones  of  Christian  civilization  and  the  missionary  to  be  in 
a  class  by  himself  as  the  builder  of  this  civilization. 
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APPENDIX 


EDUCATIONAL  PLANS 


FOR 

PASTORS 

SUPERINTENDENTS 
YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SOCIETIES 


TEXT  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  1914-1915 

THE  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE. 

Price,  cloth,  60  cents;  paper,  40  cents.  Postpaid. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL. 

SHAILER  MATHEWS. 

Price,  cloth,  25  cents.  Postpaid. 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  MIDST. 

MRS.  B.  W.  LABAREE. 

Price,  cloth,  50  cents;  postage  8  cents;  paper,  30  cents,  postage 
6  cents. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Missionary  Education  Movement,  giving  a 
complete  list  of  material  prepared  for  interdenominational  use,  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

From  the  generous  supply  of  material  available  leaders  can  select 
what  seems  best  suited  to  local  church  needs.  We  would  suggest  the 
following  as  a  possible  minimum  program  for  the  foreign  mission  study 
of  the  winter. 

1.  One  sermon  by  the  pastor  early  in  the  fall. 

2.  In  the  Sunday  School. 

a.  A  reading  circle  organized  among  the  Sunday  School 
teachers. 

b.  Three  brief  programs  presented  during  the  opening  or 
closing  exercises  once  a  month. 

c.  The  supplementary  use  of  material  in  classes  or  depart¬ 
ments. 

d.  An  Adult  Bible  Class  using  Dr.  Faunce’s  book  and  this 
pamphlet. 

3.  In  the  Young  People’s  Society. 

a.  A  study  class  or  reading  circle. 

b.  The  presentation  of  two  popular  programs  based  on  Dr. 
Faunce’s  “Social  Aspects  of  Foreign  Missions.” 
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MAKING  THE  CAMPAIGN  EFFECTIVE 
Some  Methods  That  Have  Worked 

1.  The  Study  Class.  A  small  group  of  leaders  who  will  give  an 
evening  a  week  for  eight  weeks  to  the  study  of  the  textbook,  “The  Social 
Aspects  of  Foreign  Missions”  by  Dr.  Faunce.  A  pamphlet  of  special 
suggestions  for  the  class  leader  is  available. 

2.  The  Reading  Circle.  For  all  Sunday  School  teachers,  members 
of  Young  People’s  Society,  all  adult  members  of  the  parish.  “The  more 
the  merrier.”  Involves  no  special  meeting.  Each  member  enrolled 
reads  at  home,  the  course  covering  a  period  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  Books 
suggested  for  use  this  year  are,  Dr.  Faunce’s  “Social  Aspects  of  Foreign 
Missions,”  Mrs.  Labaree’s  “The  Child  in  the  Midst,”  Dr.  Barton’s 
“Human  Progress  through  Missions,”  “The  Individual  and  the  Social 
Gospel”  by  Shailer  Mathews.  This  pamphlet  should  be  added  to  the 
list.  Order  it  in  quantity  sending  us  one  cent  per  copy  for  postage  and 
to  help  toward  the  printing. 

3.  Popular  Programs — the  best  means  of  crystallizing  information 
gained  in  study  class  or  reading  circle.  These  may  be  presented  in 
church  prayer  meeting  or  Young  People’s  Society  at  successive  meetings 
by  members  of  the  study  class  and  reading  circle.  Two  programs  based 
on  Dr.  Faunce’s  book  have  been  prepared  for  interdenominational  use 
and  will  be  sent  on  request. 

They  Will  Work  in  Your  Church 
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MAKING  THE  CAMPAIGN  EFFECTIVE 
In  the  Sunday  School 

While  each  church  may  work  out  the  plan  that  seems  best  adapted 
to  its  needs,  the  Missionary  Societies  suggest  that  in  the  Sunday  School, 
October,  November,  and  December  be  given  to  the  study  of  foreign 
mission  interests  as  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  that  Christ¬ 
mas  be  made  the  climax  of  this  part  of  the  Campaign. 

1.  If  possible  the  missionary  committee  should  enroll  all  the 
teachers  in  the  Reading  Circle ,  as  suggested  on  the  preceding  page.  This 
will  be  the  greatest  possible  help  to  the  campaign  in  the  Sunday  School. 

2.  Programs •  At  least  three  brief  programs  should  be  presented 
during  the  opening  or  closing  exercises.  We  commend  to  Superintend¬ 
ents  and  Missionary  Chairmen  the  “Services  of  Worship  for  the  Sunday 
School”  written  for  interdenominational  use,— a  series  of  twelve  services 
and  suggestions  for  as  many  more,  on  both  home  and  foreign  work. 
Select  from  these  the  programs  best  suited  to  your  needs.  These  exer¬ 
cises  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

To  bring  the  story  nearer  home  we  suggest  that  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  based  upon  this  pamphlet  be  used  on  one  Sunday. 

Program 

The  Superintendent  or  other  leader  who  has  charge  of  the  program 
links  the  day’s  exercise  with  others  that  may  have  been  given  already, 
or  with  the  campaign  in  other  organizations  of  the  church.  Make  it 
plain  that  in  this  program  we  are  to  consider  work  abroad  for  which 
we  Congregationalists  are  definitely  responsible. 

Facts  that  Every  Congregational  Boy  and  Girl  Should  Know 

If  the  School  has  already  a  good  deal  of  missionary  instruction 
these  facts  may  be  drawn  out  in  response  to  questions.  Otherwise  the 
leader  gives  them,  writing  the  points  briefly  on  the  blackboard. 

1.  Our  Board  (American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions)  is  the  oldest  one  in  the  United  States,  organized  in  1810. 

2.  First  missionaries  went  out  in  1812.  Now  in  the  103d  year 
of  our  work. 

3.  We  are  working  in  14  countries. 

4.  We  have  1,500  schools  and  colleges,  70  hospitals  and  dispen¬ 
saries  which  gave  380,000  treatments  last  year,  industrial  plants,  orphan¬ 
ages,  etc. 
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What  Our  Missionaries  Have  Done  to  Help  the  Orient 

Let  seven  older  boys  and  girls  take  part  here,  each  one  representing 
the  activities  outlined  in  one  sub-division  of  the  pamphlet.  For  in¬ 
stance  the  first  comes  to  the  platform  saying:  “I  represent  exploration. 
Many  of  our  missionaries  have  gone  into  territory  little  known  and 
through  careful  study  have  made  these  sections  known  to  the  world.” 
Mentions  S.  Wells  Williams’  work,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  often 
when  we  open  a  new  station  exploring  is  involved.  The  second  rep¬ 
resents  translation,  tells  something  about  Hiram  Bingham  as  one  of  a 
large  group  of  scholarly  pioneers  and  speaks  of  work  now  going  on. 
Similar  statements  based  on  other  sections  may  be  prepared  by  the 
chairman  of  the  missionary  committee.  These  statements  should  be 
given  the  boys  and  girls  a  week  in  advance. 

The  leader  should  make  it  plain  that  our  missionaries  are  like  settle¬ 
ment  workers  in  our  home  cities,  only  doing  work  on  a  very  much  larger 
scale.  Make  the  work  look  interesting  in  its  variety;  arouse  curiosity 
and  pave  the  way  for  the  teachers  enrolling  the  older  boys  and  girls 
in  a  Reading  Circle  using  this  pamphlet,  if  one  has  not  been  started  al¬ 
ready.  Show  how  the  gifts  of  the  Sunday  Schools  have  helped  in  the 
past — by  building  the  “Morning  Star,”  the  Philippine  Church,  the 
hospitals  in  China,  and  helping  the  new  work  in  Albania.  Press  the 
present  campaign  for  gifts  to  the  American  Board  during  the  fall  months 
culminating  in  Christmas. 

3.  Supplementary  Work  in  Classes 

Teachers  who  enroll  in  the  Reading  Circle  will  be  able  to  gather 
much  material  that  can  be  used  effectively  in  their  classes  to  illustrate 
the  regular  Bible  lessons,  whether  of  the  Graded  or  Uniform  Lesson 
Series.  Dr.  Faunce’s  “The  Social  Aspects  of  Foreign  Missions”  offers 
particularly  good  material  for  such  use  in  the  Intermediate  and  Senior 
Classes. 

The  proverbial  interest  of  the  intermediate  boy  and  girl  is  in  pion¬ 
eers,  heroes,  leaders.  Here  you  have  it.  Chapter  VII  alone  offers 
material  for  several  supplementary  biographical  talks  on  Carey,  Duff, 
Livingstone,  Stewart.  See  also  the  occasional  biographical  material  in 
chapters  4  and  5  and  the  sketch  of  Mackay,  pp.  159,  190,  191.  Em¬ 
phasize  always  the  joy  of  service  for  others,  exemplified  in  these  lives. 
Additional  material  for  class  use  will  be  found  in  this  pamphlet.  Arouse 
interest  in  it,  and  then  distribute  copies  to  be  read  during  the  week 
asking  the  members  to  report  on  the  fact  that  impressed  them  most 
deeply. 

In  the  classes  of  Senior  young  men  and  women  this  same  biographi¬ 
cal  material  may  be  used.  This  group  of  young  people  is  facing  the 
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problem  of  life-work.  Some  of  them  have  already  cast  their  lot  in  with 
workers  in  our  stores,  shops,  mills.  The  teacher  has  a  chance  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  types  of  work  done  by  these  missionary  pioneers  and  workers 
on  the  field  today,  as  outlined  in  this  pamphlet  and  in  Dr.  Faunce’s 
book.  (  See  Bible  translation  p.  105,  medical  work,  pp.  131-138. ) 
Chapter  6  adds  other  material.  Be  sure  to  make  plain  the  varied 
opportunities  of  missionary  service  today.  Ministers,  teachers,  nurses, 
physicians,  business  agents,  stenographers,  engineers,  agriculturists, 
etc.  are  all  being  “called”  today. 

As  usual ,  the  Sunday  Schools  will  be  offered  a  definite 
investment  in  the  American  Board's  work  abroad.  See 
special  letter  to  Superintendents  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  year's  appeal. 

In  the  Young  People’s  Society 

If  the  Church  has  no  study  class  made  up  of  selected  leaders  from 
various  organizations  the  Young  People’s  Society  should  organize  such  a 
group  of  its  own.  Every  member  of  the  Society  should  be  claimed  by 
the  study  class  and  Reading  Circle. 

Popular  Programs.  Two  based  on  Dr.  Faunce’s  book  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  interdenominational  use.  They  will  be  most  effective  if 
presented  on  two  successive  Sunday  evenings.  Members  of  the  study 
class  should  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  presentation.  It  may  seem 
best  to  present  the  programs  at  a  mid-week  church  prayer  meeting, 
thereby  co-operating  with  the  pastor  in  his  campaign  for  the  whole 
church. 

In  the  Church  at  Large 

Sermons  by  the  Pastor.  Special  suggestions  sent  on  request. 

The  Reading  Circle  as  already  suggested.  This  might  be  launched  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  pastor’s  first  sermon.  Have  this  pamphlet  ready 
to  distribute.  Many  will  read  it  who  would  not  read  one  of  the  text 
books. 

Mid-week.  Meeting.  Four  lectures,  based  on  Dr.  Faunce’s  book,  given 
at  successive  mid-week  meetings  will  be  effective.  Or  two  special  pro¬ 
grams  based  on  the  book  may  be  presented  with  the  help  of  the  Study 
Class  and  Reading  Circle  members.  Stereopticon  lectures  offer  another 
line  of  approach.  Send  for  the  catalogue. 


Address  all  correspondence  to 
EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT,  AMERICAN  BOARD 
14  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
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